CHAPTER V
THE MAN AND THE LAWYER
Tall, meagre, emaciated, his muscles relaxed, his joints loosely connected his head small, his complexion swarthy, his countenance expressing great good humor and hilarity* (William Wirt.)
Mr. Marshall can hardly be regarded as a learned lawyer. (Gustavua Schmidt.)
His head is one of the best organized of any I have known. (Kufus King.)
ON a pleasant summer morning when the cherries were ripe, a tall, ungainly man in early middle life sauntered along a Richmond street. His long legs were encased in knee breeches, stockings, and shoes of the period; and about his gaunt, bony frame hung a roundabout or short linen jacket. Plainly, he had paid little attention to his attire, He was bareheaded and his unkempt hair was tied behind in a queue. He carried his hat under his arm, and it was full of cherries which the owner was eating as he sauntered idly along.1 Mr. Epps's hotel (The Eagle) faced the street along which this negligently appareled person was making his leisurely way. He greeted the landlord as he approached, cracked a joke in passing, and rambled on in his unhurried walk.
At the inn was an old gentleman from the country who had come to Richmond where a lawsuit, to which he was a party, was to be tried. The venerable litigant had a hundred dollars to pay to the lawyer who should conduct the case, a very large fee for those
1 Southern Literary Messenger, 1836, ii, 181-91; also see Howe